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ARTICLE II. 



1. Letter from the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff to John Vaughan, Esq., on the Chinese 
System of Writing. Read June '21st, 1839. 

Macao, January 2d, 1839. 

Dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged for your valuable present of Mr. Duponceau's 
Dissertation. Will you condescend to receive, for the library of your Society, 
the four books and five classics in Chinese. I have also requested Mr. Tracey, 
at Singapore, to forward to you, of all my Chinese works, both scientific as 
well as religious, a copy, with the contents noted at the covers in English. 

Not making, myself, any pretensions to learning, the grand object of my life 
has been practical usefulness. Providence having brought me in contact with 
all the nations that have adopted the Chinese character, I merely wish to com- 
municate the result of experience, without bias. 

1st. China was the great focus of civilization, from whence it diverged to all 
the countries of Eastern Asia at a very early period of our era. The southern 
parts of the empire were completely overrun by Chinese colonists, the abori- 
gines driven into the mountains, and the country itself, including Tunkin and 
Annam, (though now for many centuries independent,) incorporated with the 
central kingdom. A constant influx took place into Corea, but the Chinese 
emigrants were less numerous in Japan and the Loo-Choo islands. 

2d. The natives of those countries were as rude as the Germanic tribes 
when the Romans first invaded their forests, devoid even of the art of writing. 
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The Chinese, therefore, made them adopt their characters, and as they had for 
many ideas no words, introduced their own to make up their deficiency. 

3d. By this process Chinese books became the literature of all the above 
named countries, and has remained so, exclusively, until this very day. Go- 
vernment availed itself of these characters to communicate its commands to 
the people; authors wrote in them, and every man of education studied the 
same with all the ardour of a native Chinese. 

4th. Not only the works published by authors of those respective nations in 
the Chinese character, but every other work introduced from China, are consi- 
dered as a national property, which they share with other countries. Though 
well aware that the Chinese character was not of their invention, yet so many 
centuries have now elapsed since it was first made known, that they have 
ceased to view it as a foreign idiom. 

5th. All the nations that adopted this mode of writing speak a language 
more or less distinct from the Chinese written idiom; and we may also add, 
that the oral medium of all the dialects spoken in China is very distinct from 
the language of books. This applies to all dialects, the Mandarin included, 
though the latter deviates less from the books written in a colloquial style. 
The Chinese, therefore, have to learn the meaning of the characters from 
teachers, who explain them in the dialect spoken amongst the people. The 
same is the case, in a greater measure, with the nations who adopted the Chi- 
nese character; few of the sounds with which they read them are current in 
conversation. Though a Cochinchinese reads gg dorv, and also calls it 
dow, the head — a Japanese reads it tsze, and calls it hasira. A Fo-keen man 
reads it tow, and calls it tow hah, &c., whilst a Corean, in many instances, adds 
the native appellation to the sound of the Chinese character. 

6th. This is very clear, that the dialects spoken by the nations conversant 
with the Chinese character are very distinct from the idiom of the central 
kingdom. Both the Coreans, as well as the Japanese, have invented a sylla- 
bary, with which they write their own language, whilst every important busi- 
ness is transacted by means of the Chinese character. The Cochinchinese 
have no such aid, but use, occasionally, the Chinese character in a contracted 
form, without any reference to its meaning, merely to express sound. 

7th. Though it has been again and again said that sound was not inherent 
in the Chinese character, this axiom requires considerable modifications. A 
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great part of these signs are not pronounced by the Chinese at random, nor do 
the nations that have introduced them amongst themselves entirely abandon 
the analogy observed in reading them, though their modes vary very much. 

8th. Having, myself, acquired the Japanese, as well as Cochinchinese, and 
also had intercourse with the Coreans, of whom several are now at Macao, I 
can only extol the ease with which one may communicate to them by means 
of the Chinese character, though not understanding a single word of their 
idiom. This does not refer to the learned classes only, biit to the very fisher- 
men and peasants, with only some exceptions. In the Loo-Choo islands men 
of distinction talk the Chinese with great fluency, hwt the bulk of the people 
speak a dialect of the Japanese, and use the Chinese character as well as the 
Japanese syllabary. 

9th. It is, therefore, certain that the nations who have adopted the Chinese 
character attach the same meaning to it as the natives from whence it originally 
came, and that its construction is likewise retained, with scarcely any altera- 
tions. 

I have the pleasure of transmitting to you a copy of the Chinese Magazine, 
which I have now been publishing for several years. I, myself, possess a 
Cochinchinese dictionary, which I compiled some years ago, and also a Cam- 
bodian one. If your society wishes to publish the latter, it is at your service. 
Whatever I can do for promoting your objects will be readily undertaken ; and 
I should be happy if you would continue your correspondence. 

I have the honour of subscribing myself, dear sir. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 

To John Vaughan, Esq., 1 

Librarian to the American Philosophical Society. 5 
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